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you believe in. That is one \emn that WOTen in the South have learned 
from those in the North. During the 1920's young v^omen at Northern 
e^ilagm were fm m<^© Ito^l both socfcrtfy mi iisiiMH^, than thet 
Southern caunteipoffts. Hiey gained many fr#@cii>rns iby p^Wlihp and 
sinnpiy ignoring the regulations that had been set because they felt they 

wm\m began tmotttg^ drhtt)§, golr^ m ctoM wIh^yf chd|^«n0s, 
and breaking curfew all to make the point that they v/ere grov^n wojnen 
Wto WQt^ld <43 as they plem^^. Mmw>kk^milm.,^ writer, found that 
studfrtti in the Sc^tli hmfmm tended abtei® by tua mtes th^t Mr© set 
for them and led more religious lives throMahout th^ same decada. They 
did not want to cguse troijfete and felt that it was their obligation to do as 
they v^^m Mm^^d to and ds^dW aantrc^Wi^* Ihe fomg women 
placed upon g pedestal, which required them to maintain their ladylike 
image and uphold the reputations of their schools. It wasn't until the 
If ID^s that many of th# womw in the Jduth stj&od up « fherf^l^'#§ ^nd 
received the same privileges that Northerners had ^me ten fmm fefom 
them.i 



At &reet Brier GoB^®, a southem school for woman h m^i 
Virginia, the sW©nt$ wer^ ^xpapted to b@ very femtotooncf prop^* 
both on campus and in the surrounding towns of Amherst and Lynchburg. 
Dyr^g the WW^ ih^i em^fA mf ifn0k% idi1hk> go on dcftas w#h0Ut 
chaperone, or ride in oars with young m©n*2 Th©y did not r@te® l against 
these rules however, as women in the North did, but through articles in 



wgint^d. Th© coliege Imum to listen to them md mmtmilf permittad 
the young women to enjoy many new privileges. Although numerous 



students began enjoying more freedoms which multiplied fhfopghwt the 
decade. They were never as radical as women in the North tended to 
be* but the extra privileges the wmen w^re given recogrited the fact 



simple act of allowing the students to be0n participating in activities such 
m smoking and dancing with men showed that the Southern pedestal 
wai beg&infti3 to Ml and pr©gr®^^ v*iK3p were teg^nhg to 1ak© mm. 




tlwf th^y were atl ymn§ ddajfe WH0 deserved to km fmcjted m st^h. The 



Colleges for Women, 1920-1940." The Past in the Preservt: Women's Higher Education 
in the Twentieth-Centurv American South, p. 45-63. 



years of 1 930 through 1 939. This time period spans from the beginning of 
the depression up until World War II and will show the many changes that 

At Sweet Briar CQllege, uphQlding o prestigious gnci iQcly ii|f;e image 
had always been an important part of life for the students who attended 
the insBtytlon. Th^'^m.li mimio mcantam thai imc^* pair^ 
women were pfohit^'t©d f rbm moking on the campus fe any other 
pufalic place in Amherst or Lynchburg up until 1 930. Knowing that women 
at M#rib©rini W^lm^ 4\fm^ $WtcMng, th@ Sweet rtdr wo^tierl 



w«ta€ fh# ^^^(^p as 'Mi^li. Some students often igf>©red the rules 
against smoking by doing it in their dorm rooms or off campus where they 
would not b© m^^i* ftgrf yittte 1 f i1 seho0i f em that they 
W0m Shafly fh© frmckim smote fc^ ffie ^Mc^, THf §tyiiei1ft w^a 
^jQwed to enjoy g cigarette on campus at various times and places 



dMgnated in the handbook. Some of these included outdoors until darki 
the D©!l at West tte Gomp^ &#y, mxd Bmmmmr mMmm 

hglls^ m wli indoors for g short time gfter meals.^ Although this 



^ "Regulations," StudMif tfeifliia^ f or Sweet Briar College. 1930-1931. ed. Young Women's 
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at Sw#€t Bto Collef© and proved to b@ the first of many jchanging rules 
throughout the 1930's. 



allowad t^5 ©npy a new and rnmh ds^l^d freedom* IhB ^hfers> funSiM^. 
and sophomores were allowed to ride in cars with men un-chaperoned 



for this pivltege far a numfei^m? v^fs but tmm never ^M^mmM i^^cmMm 
the college viewed it as un-ladylilce. By allowing the upperdassmen to 
ac^udily I^CiM^ ^rfh their dates and no chopswie was an 
enoimoi^ ^amount #1 fr^dpm ttom> It was a way fdrfh® viom^n to 
enjoy q teit of privacy, but qlfp gave them the surreal feeling of adulthood 
which they had always been sheltered from. For the faculty to allow the 
^uclentf this ^gnlScant piwiteg® prcfvad thot tbw ynd©mto@d thai wmm0n 

becoming more progresave during that timapjOT^d and de^ervi^ 
to be responsible for their own actioni* 

In WM ih0 young w^msn yme ate gfvi^ fte pMlege ©f b#ii 
able to ride into the city of Lynahburg with a pt)up pf their friencte. They 
could do so in ord^ to see motion pictures, concerts, or hear lectures 



* "Regulations,*' Hai^i^fttf jrlaff CilUiflfe lf^-1931 . ed. %ms W<aWt*S 






which WSiB feidng hf 1^ Ml 
to lBk0 Q t^np^M with them.^ Up until this point the »m©n had bmn 
on a short leash, so to speak, and could not go to Lynchburg without first 



sec 



a 



Fut^ fo bm^rn Mimm m^h tm^ th@ women wanted to c* 
movie, and it gave them a sense of relief once it was dona away with. 

^joy spur 
m t ftxmfmmB b0t>y^^ 
chaperone. This shov^^ed that the schpoj recognized them as young 
women, not young girls, and trusted them to act decwtl^tl pufafc 
^%oof th© iuper^lsten of an odiii. 



Qm of the biggest changes, and the turning point of the decade, 
v^as the ending of compulsory chapel at Sweet Briar College. The 1 932- 
If 33 schooJ fear w^ tte firstli 



noh-^f^fote^ ^t they still emphasized the fundamentai principles of 
Christianity^ Prior to that year every student at the school was required to 
ctepel on Sundof. a:ai»c0tfen m Thwmici^> and (eoit on© 



■Regulations," Students^ Han( 



Christian Association. Pg. 58. 
^ •'Religion,'* Students' Handbook for Sweet Briar College. 1932-1 



CUmtiqn college, so abolishing the compulsory qhapel was a drastic 
ctenge for many students and faculty who had known nothing else, 
though a \mgB rvmkmt of ^\Mem « conftnue attmdhg tte Sunday 
services, it was g freedom for those students who did not wfeh d© lo or 
happened to follow a different i^lgion than was being preached at th@ 
.€oltegie. This 0vmmdi a mafor 
other Southern ^hoofs, religion had aJwap p^d^ed Ci tiofig in the 
institution. The students had been required to obtain six. curriculum hours 
of reflgbn md ^^^'gvm. ©hofee at to >^fcffii 
otti^nd the slices or not, 
to attend chapel services. Sweet Briar recognized that the wom@h Wmw 
0#itt|:«ho had the right to choose whether or not they wished to go to 
c^tepiel. thlaaw/ed w^man t<5 tee! of f tte^hM tt^ rfiht t^ Ihglr o^ 
opinion and were not merely confined to the regulations set by the 
school's faculty. 

E¥en as rut^iwer^ b^g gbiolfeibed and cshanges occufmd, the 
young ladies still remained resectable. The >«^o^n of Sweet Bte 
College have always lived by the Honor Pledge and it was once required 




P Students' Handbook for Sweet Briar Coltegfe 



Women*s 



fMy tum©d in. it was not until November of 1 935 that fhi$ rofe 
away with after a majority of the student body expressed a desire to 
abotth the use of ^i^i ©uf #Ti#;|aiiElto* W ttey turned in.^ 

Tl:^ faicylty oampfmi fhet pfop^ol and dp^ed to ^t^f th© student *s 
signature as a pledge of honest vvork from thgt point fon^vord. The 



<M$&di tto# njiss, md mm§in thtf Wm^mi not #ye#l «#i 
time they turned in work seemed to insult them because th0^ teit that it 
was implied, ^ f bolishing this rul^ th@ Gollege was showing the students 
ib^ th(^ werB %4tig to put thefr tropin them «d tdto fhtti^crt fhdt 
they would remain honprable even when they did not write it out. 

Perhaps by 1 935 Sweet Briar acknowledged the fact that they were 
becQFri^ mom liberal and th^fom app^lng to mope wom en, M part 
of their campaign to attract students for the next year* they printed on 
article describing the various activities that the young ladies could 
pm\ldpd\B h ^mh ^i&ekesrt^ w^h^sm youni rnen m^M ciiso te p^e^ntJ 
Although it was all to be und^'itpervtofe^. the school ©3f>lqined that the 



* "Pledge Abolished," The Sweet Briar News. 28 November 1935. Pg. 1 
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could entertain their datas. Another q^ct thqt they hop^d to otfract 
young women with was the fact that movies were played in the chapel 
on week®n<fe v^er© the stuctenis m<i th# men fhere to Visit th©m could 
go ta and spend time together. Ihk goes to ^ow that whOe some 
colleges in the South were still forbidding men and women to dance 
fdgefh^, $wmm^- Btfeff w^s one of f he only ^ocsls usaig f mm of 
ther selling points^^o They reafed that ywn^ wmen naturally en|py the 
company of young men and were making provisions to help them do so 



in a s< 



Biiin^iYi® ^W6Mdmi fBGifihrn^ mmwU^^ymeitk^^m^ ^Gmmd Vnm 



change of Sweet Briar College academically during the 1930's. In May of 
Ihet ^ar the Dean announced that se^i^ *^subpcls were going to 
be offered c^ rrajjORfer the faflc^^ iT^i^ lidWed Bio-Sociology, 

Classical Civirization, Physical MatheFnoBcs, International Affairs, Political 
Economy, Religion and Social Problems, and Religion and Social Theory in 
the. Rena^nee.'^ ly aditef these advan«d c#ur^s to the Garteult/m, 
Sweet Briar wat recognizing the fact that it wgs not just a finishing school 



us 



T. McOme^ "Preserving the Pedestal: Restrictions on Social Life at Southern 
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w@m all impoftant and benefiting subjects that had not previously been 
offered because it no one thought women needed such classes. By 
oftefihg ihBm ihrnmi te^el cours^^ ff Miowed that the womenmmm 
qb^feusly smart ^nd th^jt the^oiteg© m^ggrmB4 \hm potentidi to go 
onto careers other than just teaching or mother hood. It established itself 




The other event of that year was the establishment of a group 
eqlled the Tf^$i This club was fomned for the young women wh^ w^e 

ein^ting q club specifically for these advanced academic subjects, the 
school showed that it supported and encouraged the women to be 
prqgre^v^e both spdaBy ani mwtqiiy* 

As the school became more forward thinking, so did the studentsv 
In 1937 there was a complaint published in the school paper, which 
rioted 1h0t m karcfe humtoe^ of the undemtesmen breaMr^g tte 
rnf uiWfe^ outlined in th# styd^nt handb©0k^#^cially the one that only 
allowed them to ride in cars with boys until 8:30 p.m. In their defense the 



*^ *^rls in Ach^anced SdeiKe Introduce New Organization^ The Sweet Briar News^ 27 



ignomr^s^ but In Qc^tetlfty W wm fkBtmof of 
rebelling agciist a rule which th^ rtd ni©! opprnw ofJ^ Thigrw^men fett 
that they should be able to stay out post that time and therefore they 
defed itm nAm bf wtenlni fe the Gcmpus loter than th€^ were supposed 
to. Just ds the; women hi tha MOTth hod rebeiled some ten yf ors before, 
the Sweet Briar women followed their lead and soon reaped the benefits. 



1m md^: 



with their dates; 



until 10:30J4 This two hour extension pleased the young women and 
coQpmiten on 



ift 1^38 The Sweet Briar News published a letter written by a student 
e^pres$ing a deire Ihe shared with many of her fellow 



the school where they could drink beer ^ thmt fhey would no longer 
have to travel to Lynchbti^js During 1938 drinking was stiH prohtefed by 
K M the feci tt^at 



the fact that students did drink alcqhoi withoutpunishin^ them shows that 



" "Lets Learn Our Rules," The Sweet Briar News. 1 December 1937. Pg. 2. 
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not changed that 
of drinking on campus 



progressive. Although the rule agaW 4m 
year, the girls were eventually given the 
and In 

The chi^^jgs made during the l i^'s were the? he#Trtng af "mm 
Sweet Briar College, one more like what is known today. The school is 



from ihe 1 P2Q's when it was ■$mn m 
for maintaining the lady-like image of the South. Just as Amy McCandless 



college soon broke away from that mold. Starting in 1930 the school 
began to w^rry less about its image and more about keeping the 

it at the 



and faculty members who attributed to the changes during the l?30's 
paved the way for oil the students to come. Thanks to those before them 
theyi^rB able to enjoy the scffne (:»Me^ 0nd feedoms ai the women 
at other sche^ti^ such ©s the*^ In the North. The 1 930's w^t^ m very 
progressive decade for women at Sweet Briar and it just went to show 

t^df mm' 

given, the women did not abuse them. They upheld the reputation of the 

11 



priviieges as the years went on. By allowing tt^e women the 

a@<3rte a w^iHOJ«i^^s^^ 
and socially. Although McCandless's 1i%e@fy ol Southern women being 



their ^i^i@nl$c^ 



that became obvious ttvoughoui ttie years of the school. Even though 



viewing the events of the l93Q's and the way that the students handled 
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